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direction on December I3th and then by his equally prompt retreat
on the 23rd, Moore still eluded that grasping hand. Like a matador,
as the infuriated beast he had drawn charged down on him, he stepped
quickly aside.
But, unlike an athlete in the ring, a commander has more to
control than his own body. He has to adjust his movements to his
command. It is courting disaster to ask too much of it. And Moore's
men had been sorely tried. During the past few days they had been
driven forward at a pace only endurable under the conviction that
victory was at hand. In bitter weather and an inhospitable
countryside they had outrun their supplies. Half of them were young
unfledged troops fresh from England; the other half had been
marching, save for one halt, at extreme pressure since the middle
of October. Now, without explanation, they were ordered to retreat
at an even faster pace. Discipline threatened to crack under the strain.
Moore's problem was twofold. It was to cross the Esla and gain
the mountain defile beyond Astorga before the fastest mover in the
world should cut him off. It was also to hold his army together as
a fighting, manageable unit. He could not defend any position for
long or it would starve or be surrounded. He could not go too fast
or his discouraged and uneducated men would lose cohesion. His
assets were that his best troops were of his own training and that by
skilful and timely dispositions he had left a margin of space and
time between himself and the hunter. His handicaps were that his
solitary line of supply was too congested and ill-found to maintain
so large a force in mid-whiter, and that, owing to the habit of his coun-
try, his army was drawn largely from the wastrel and criminal classes.
From Sahagun to Benavente and the Esla was nearly fifty miles:
to Astorga and the Galician defile another thirty. Beyond that lay
a hundred and fifty miles of mountain road to Corunna. There were
few towns and villages on the way; the countryside afforded neither
food nor fuel. The army was therefore forced to retire in corps by
succession. Allowing La Romana with 7000 ragged Spaniards to
follow the safest route and that least likely to impede the British
retreat, Moore sent off Hope and Fraser on the 24th and Baird on
Christmas Day. He himself took the road nearest Napoleon's line
of advance with Edward Paget's Reserve division and the Light
Infantry regiments he had trained. Lord Paget, Edward Paget's
brother, covered the rear with the cavalry.
The advance had been made in frost and snow; the retreat began
in a thaw. By day the roads were rivers of slush and mud ; at night
they became glaciers. All Christmas Day, while Napoleon rested his
troops at Tprdesillas, the .English, soaked and frozen, pressed on.
Tired, dispirited men looked in one another's faces and asked whether
they were ever to halt again. " By Jesus, Master Hill/' demanded an
Irishman of the 95th, " where the devil is this you're taking us to ? "
** To England, M'Lauchlan," came the disquieting reply, " if we can
get there/11
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